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Our free society is made possible by the dissemination of truth for which a free press fs essential. Much of the daily 
yielding to the many pressures that play upon narrow provincialism and national prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism threaten to displace sound democratic 
practice and a rational defense system. The mass media, therefore, are not adequate for the lay mind which would maintain its dedication to Christian citizenship and to truth. For this more discern- 
ing public, Between The Lines presents selected reports, analyses and forecasts, highly condensed and drawn from the most authoritative sources, which provide a greater insight into the crucial 
issues of the day. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only as our society is motivated by Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and communism 
and move forward out of the tribalism of men towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 


ress, news weeklies and radio cater to the material and sensational, 











“What Can I Do?” 


Numerous readers have writ- 
ten to suggest that Between The 
Lines be sent to all Congressmen 
and to other Washington offi- 
cials. Some readers have kindly 
offered to contribute substantial- 
ly to a fund for this purpose. We 
have carefully studied these chal- 
lenging suggestions but have con- 
cluded that better results can be 
obtained through independent, 
individual action. (For instance, 
Congressmen who have already 
received BTL through their own 
constituents are alert to its re- 
ports — often send us material). 

Otherwise, much of the print- 
ed matter that comes in “cold” 
to officiai offices must of ne- 
cessity get little attention. All 
lawmakers, however, watch care- 
fully the material that comes 
directly from constituents. Hence 
we suggest that BTL readers who 
wish to broaden its impact might 
write directly to their Senators, 
Representatives or to other offi- 
cials — informing each that you 
are personally subscribing to 
BTL in his name and asking him 
to follow its reports. From time 
to time, a brief pertinent note to 
him, calling his attention to some 
particular report, will keep him 
aware of it. (With each ten sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, you will 
receive one extra subscription 
without cost.) 

























































Delay At The Bindery has post- 
poned the publication date of 
Charles A. Wells’ new book 


Journey Into Light 
until! March 21. Orders will be 
shipped promptly on that date. 

This handsome hard-cover book, with 
illustrations by the author, is a study of 
the long search for truth in a world 
darkened by dogma, and an examination 
of First Century Christianity as the only 
solution for the moral dilemmas of the 
nuclear age. Priced at $2.50 postpaid. 
Order from Between The Lines Press, Box 
269, Demarest, N. J 




























X-Ray and Forecast 


OMETHING ABSOLUTELY NEW is happening to the American 

economy, to your job or business, to your boss or employees, to your 
pensions, taxes, savings and investments. Ever since World War II ended 
this Newsletter has repeatedly forecast that there would not be a postwar 
depression, that the traditional long-drawn-out depression was, in fact, ob- 
solete. Good news — except that the hair-raising transitions that could 
come might, as we warned ten years ago, make us sigh for an old-fashioned 
depression. 

THE PROTRACTED POSTWAR BOOM is giving way to a new 
era which has already been established in large areas of the Western world 
— where money isn’t worth much, yet where there is full employment; 
where people can’t save much, yet where they have pensions and old-age 
protection. Great wealth still exists on this side of the Iron Curtain but 
wealth in the West is also becoming collectivized as a result of the growth 
of centralization and monopoly in industry. 


USINESS FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS will be strongly influ- 
enced by political pressures. The Eisenhower Administration, with 
many friends in industry, could, as we reported in our last release, promote 
a business pick-up in the autumn before election time — after a production 
lag through this spring and summer. Many industrial leaders favor this idea 
for it would cut down labor’s position somewhat; uneasy workers wouldn’t 
be so likely to support their union leadership in adamant demands for wage 
boosts. You catch this undertone in business circles and in business 
publications. 

LEADING ECONOMISTS feel, however, that the slump isn’t go- 
ing to be so easily corrected. Dr. Ralph J. Watkins of the Brookings Insti- 
tute doesn’t see any likelihood of prosperity by November. Prof. Ray 
Blough of Columbia University stated, “I don’t expect any recovery within 
a year.” Dr. Yale Brozen of the University of Chicago believes “We will 
be bumping along on the bottom until 1959.” Prof. J. K. Gailbraith of 
Harvard also declines to predict a quick recovery, “This is more serious 
than we first thought. It’s a bad slump.” 

BUT HEAR THIS: Dr. Arthur F. Burns, the world’s leading au- 
thority on business cycles, formerly economic edviser to Pres. Eisenhower 
and now head of the Nat’l Bureau of Economic Research, states that the 
nation’s economy does not have the force within itself to overcome the 
present “business contraction.” Because of this he thinks the Government 
will be compelled to launch a massive intervention soon. “This country 
simply does not dare permit a serious economic slump from which the Com- 
munists would gain immense political and economic advantages.” (From 
an address by Dr. Burns to business leaders at Columbia University Feb. 
15.) Since he still has many contacts in the White House and Administra- 
tion circles, his words have weight. 

THE SAME FORECAST is being sounded by Dr. Leon Keyser- 
ling, former chairman of Pres. Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
Dr. Keyserling urges industry to boost wages now, irrespective of all other 
considerations. “For our security and economic survival we must quickly 
remedy the wage and consumer lag,” advises the Keyserling report. (Avail- 
able at 50¢ per copy from the Conference on Economic Progress, 1001 


Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
(continued on NEXT page) 





Unarmed Defense Begins 


Our forecast that the utter futility 
and prohibitive cost of electronic 
missile warfare would soon force 
an increasing number of nations to 
reconsider the whole philosophy of 
defense has borne fruit far sooner 
than we anticipated. 

On Feb. 25th, the president-elect 
of Costa Rica, Mario Echandi, an- 
nounced that he would abolish that 
country’s armed forces when he 
takes office next May. (N. Y. Times, 
Feb. 26.) Echandi stated, “Costa 
Rica will be the first country in the 
world to govern itself without arma- 
ments. The money we will save will 
be devoted to improving agriculture, 
education and public health.” 


Echandi will complete the trans- 
formation of Costa Rica’s armed 
forces into an internal state police 
force to maintain civil order and 
apprehend criminals, a move which 
was inaugurated by his predecessor, 
Pres. Figueres. With no armaments, 
Costa Rica will depend upon friend- 
ly relationships with her neighbors 
for defense, upon inner strength and 
political durability that can frustrate 
conquest. Echandi proposes to de- 
vote great effort towards building a 
Central American Federation that 
will make all armaments unneces- 
sary. 

Most U. S. press channels ignored 
or played down the Costa Rican an- 
nouncement as unworthy of notice. 
Yet Costa Rica’s neighboring armed 
states of comparable size and im- 
portance, such as Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, have created enough 
hysteria in this country on occasion 
to provoke our intervention with 
U. S. guns, bombs and planes. The 
step Costa Rica takes is small and 
unheralded; however, little notice 
was taken of the disembarkation of 
Columbus at San Salvador, but it 
was the beginning of something very 
important. 

The theme of Unarmed Defense 


has suddenly become a major issue 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








Unarmed Defense Begins 
(continued) 

in England as the U. S. pressures 
Britain to accept missile bases. Two 
issues are involved: the possibility 
of the total atomic destruction of 
Britain, from which there could be 
no recovery for generations; and the 
financial drain from atom weaponry 
that already threatens to sink the 
British economy. 


Parliament was in an _ uproar 
over the issue soon after the Prime 
Minister announced the missile pact 
with the U. S. Mass meetings have 
been held and the debate continues 
nationwide with many names high 
in literature, art, science, politics 
and religion taking the lead in op- 
posing the establishment of U. S. 
missile bases on British soil. It is 
not really accurate to say that Un- 
armed Defense is the actual issue 
at this point, for the debate has not 
gone that far. But with popular 
sentiment so strong against Britain’s 
participation in missile warfare, sur- 
vival with strength without modern 
armaments becomes the one alterna- 
tive in the minds of millions. Since 
the British are universally honored 
for their political maturity, the in- 
fluence of this trend will be far 
reaching. The British anti-missile 
sentiment is neither pacifist nor de- 
featist. It is based on the growing 
realization that there is no defense 
worthy of the name in atomic war- 
fare-—— as Generals Bradley, Mac- 
Arthur and others have recently 
pointed out; and that communism is 
primarily a revolutionary force rath- 
er than a military; and that atomic 
warfare offers no solution. 

Few analysts in the American 
press have as yet recognized the 
long-range significance of this atti- 
tude as it is evolving abroad. 


Progress 


Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg have signed the long- 
awaited treaty establishing the Ben- 
elux Economic Union. These are 
the first European countries to sign 
a treaty which provides for: free 
movement among the three coun- 
tries of persons, goods, services and 
capital; coordination of national, 
economic, financial and social poli- 
cies; unification of trade policies so 
that eventually the three countries 
will do business with other countries 
as a unit, or as one single state. 
Thus the Benelux Union steps out 
in advance of the six-nation Euro- 
pean Economic Community, or Eu- 
ropean Common Market, in which 
the three Benelux countries partici- 
pate with France, West Germany 
and Italy. The Common Market 
states look forward to economic in- 
tegration within twelve or fifteen 
years, while the Benelux treaty is 
effective immediately. The Benelux 


states reaped many benefits even 
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X-Ray and Forecast (continued) 


AMERICAN PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT dare not 
decrease while the Communist world continues its production advance, de- 
clare both these economists who rank highest in political circles. The force 
of their analyses has not reached the public yet but both of these schools 
of thought are preaching that millions of unemployed American workers 
and rows of idle factories cannot be permitted while the Soviet’s growing 
economic strength improves living standards wherever the Kremlin’s out- 
reach is felt. The fact that standards of living have been low behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, and that compulsion is being used by the Reds, 
will carry little weight among millions here and abroad who know the soul- 
killing blight of unemployment, the feeling that they are unwanted, not 
needed in their own world. The press in London, Berlin, Paris and Rome 
all reflect this expectation, that the U. S. Government must use its resources 
to bolster the sagging economy of the West. Already this new realization, 
which has rather stunned official thought in Washington, has made the war 
scare headlines look slightly out of date. (In a few quarters there is some 
talk that the West European economy might be able to prosper despite an 
American slump, but this view is not widely shared.) 


THE SOVIET AID PROGRAM, now being greatly accelerated, is 
striking like a torpedo below our water line and reveals the Kremlin’s 
awareness of the fact that the battlefield between communism and the 
West is shifting from weapons to economics. Will our nation be able to 
pry itself sufficiently free from its mesmerization with things military to 
meet the new battle lines? By using the discipline of tyrannical power, the 
Kremlin can maintain its military strength while continuing to build an in- 
creasing industrial capacity and, at the same time, still push a great eco- 
nomic aid program throughout the uncommitted world. They are doing all 
that now. Yet our Congress has been bent on stifling our foreign trade and 
economic aid programs at the very time the cold war crisis hits these fronts. 
If the U. S. is to act forcefully to end the slump — and the President him- 
self has promised as much — epochal changes then will come — some may 
be good, others will menace freedom. 


MANAGED ECONOMY becomes a necessity and a reality. The 

stage is already set for it. For three years now our money has been 
manipulated or “managed” by the Federal Reserve Banks which maintain 
the legend of private enterprise but closely reflect Government and Ad- 
ministration policies. Interest rates have been lowered and raised to con- 
trol credits and the flow of money. If we extend this process a little further 
we will have the same managed currency system as that used in the Soviet. 
The dollar and the ruble are behaving more alike every day. Leading 
financial authorities state that the Federal debt limit has become fictitious 
under our present money system. (See the Kilpatrick Report, Washington 
Post, Feb. 14.) Our money is no longer really “hard” currency; it is paper 
money that has gone down 50 per cent in value in recent years. The value 
of our money from now on will depend mostly upon the character of our 
people and of our elected leaders. 


BIG BUSINESS HAS PLAYED A LEADING PART in setting 
up this “managed economy” by the introduction of “administered pricing” 
which ignores the free market of capitalism. (See BTL, Sept. 1, Jan. 15.) 
An example of the boldness with which this policy is now being pursued 
may be seen in the recent declarations of the giant paper industry. Paper 
and paper products are now in surplus; by the laws of free enterprise and 
a free market economy, the price of paper should go down to encourage 
consumption. But at a recent meeting of the Association of Pulp (news- 
print) Consumers, D. L. Luke, president of the American Paper and Pulp 
Ass’n. announced that the industry had no intention of reducing pricing, 
despite surpluses and the industry’s overcapacity. (N. Y. Time, Feb. 20.) 
Mr. Luke explained how the industry had become “integrated,” thus mak- 
ing “our prices less sensitive to market fluctuations.” Production costs are 
fixed, he said, and any variation in the cost of raw materials is not enough 
to offset the fixed costs. “Therefore stable, or even rising selling prices are 
to be expected.” (In speaking of fixed costs, Mr. Luke refers largely to 
wage contracts.) But if he had made a more frank appraisal of the indus- 
try’s intention, he would have added that the industry had been making 
the highest profits in its history year after year and from this position of 
strength, and with its “stabilized” cost situation, it does not intend to return 
to the vacillation or uncertainties of the free market. This same policy is 
already in force in steel, auto, chemicals and other basic industries. 


A consumer buying strike could break up “administered pricing.” 

But if Government spending increases with more inflation and more and 
cheaper dollars — it is unlikely. 

(continued on NEXT page) 


Progress 
(continued) 
before the treaty was signed; for 
example, trade of the Benelux states 
with other countries has doubled in 
the last ten years and trade within 
Benelux has trebled as trade barriers 
have been dissolved. With the larg- 
er six-state Common Market agree- 
ment slowly taking form and with 
the prospects that Britain will be 
drawn into this agreement, the uni- 
fication of Europe moves closer. 


NATO vs. Militarism 


Since the founding of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
U. S. has insisted that NATO be en- 
tirely military. But when the popu- 
lar Belgian statesman, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, became Secretary General of 
NATO last year, the organization 
began to shift its emphasis from 
military to political and economic 
concerns, despite pressure from 
Washington. 


Because the U. S. opposes the 
Spaak NATO policy, the American 
press has reflected little of this im- 
portant transition, although the Eu- 
ropean press has carried much in- 
formation on these changes. The 
NATO leadership under Spaak has 
been pressuring the U. S. to include 
economic aid and technical assist- 
ance with the U. S. NATO military 
projects. Spaak has also encouraged 
all the NATO powers to give more 
attention to expanding economic co- 
operation after the order of the Ben- 
elux states and the six-nation Euro- 
pean Common Market — with the 
dream that NATO will become the 
political framework of an all-Euro- 
pean union, including Britain, Spain 
and Scandinavia. 

At the NATO Paris Conference 
last December, Eisenhower and 
Dulles secured a bloc agreement to 
place U. S. missile bases on sites 
within the frontiers of NATO mem- 
ber-nations. Since then there have 
been reports in diplomatic circles 
that Sec. Gen. Spaak is encouraging 
each state to make its own decisions 
relative to the missile bases. Hardly 
any country in Europe welcomes 
the idea of a U. S. atomic arsenal 
on its soil, and Spaak’s view is that 
since the December agreement was 
obtained under pressure, each state 
should have the right to re-appraise 
the issue. Spaak fears popular re- 
action against the U. S. missile proj- 
ect might severely injure NATO's 
future. He is encouraging the 
NATO states to look at their defense 
budgets closely in terms of the eco- 
nomic needs of their people, for he 
is keenly aware of the much greater 
possibility that communism could 
conquer an impoverished Europe by 
infiltration from within—should the 
drain of armament budgets become 
too severe. In other words, since 


becoming NATO’s head, Paul-Henri 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








NATO vs. Militarism 


(continued) 
Spaak, who is sometimes called “Mr. 
Europe,” is using his influence not 
only to retain its basic defense fea- 
tures but to transform NATO into 
an agency for peace and progress 
rather than hold it purely as an arm 
of the U. S. military establishment. 


Russia Means Business 


The persistent truth slowly infil- 
trates the mind of official Washing- 
ton that Soviet Russia is in earnest 
about a great increase in economic 
aid to neutral nations. The steady 
Soviet industrial progress is enabling 
the Russians to supply machinery, 
manufactured goods and technical 
skill far beyond previous estimates 
of Russia’s ability. The Soviet is not 
only eager to export goods and 
services through aid programs, but, 
even more important, Moscow is 
eager to buy whatever others have 
to offer, an advantage that will be 
greatly increased if Congress refuses 
to renew the Reciprocal Trade Law. 
In Brazil the Soviet is negotiating a 
new enlarged trade agreement; El 
Salvador is selling coffee to Mos- 
cow; Argentina is finding a ready 
market for meat; Peru, Chile, Bo- 
livia are all finding opportunities to 
deal with Russia on a new and en- 
larged basis; Uruguay, hard pressed 
for foreign exchange, has just com- 
pleted a three million dollar oil deal 
with the Soviets. Soviet trade is ac- 
celerating at an even faster pace in 
Europe, the Mideast and Asia as the 
U. S. market dwindles. 


India’s trade with the Soviet has 
increased more than 15 fold since 
the trade pact of 1953. U.S.S.R.- 
India trade jumped from $3,675,000 
to $68 million for 1956-57. Russian 
trade missionaries in Pakistan are 
causing the Pakistani peoples to 
have second thoughts about their 
alliances with the West, report N. Y. 
Times observers in Karachi. Agri- 
cultural and technical experts from 
the Soviet are touring Pakistan with 
offers of aid in developing irrigation 
projects, proposals for a new steel 
mill in a country that has none and 
other opportunities for greater in- 
dustrial and agricultural develop- 
ments than impoverished Pakistan 
has ever had in all its history. U. S. 
aid in Pakistan has been mostly en- 
tirely military with much corruption 
admittedly surrounding the invest- 
ment of American money in arma- 
ments and military bases that have 
little to do with the country’s eco- 
nomic life. In the past five years, 
the U. S. has spent nearly $500 mil- 
lion in Pakistan, but so much of it 
has been associated with military 
projects that little has reached the 
impoverished people in the villages. 
Now, the Russians are centering 
their visitations in the villages and 
agricultural areas. 


(continued third col., THIS page) 


FOR THIS WE STRIVE ? 


Loox HOW THEY'VE REGIMENTEO 
EVERYTHING AN'EVERYBODY.’ 








X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


THE FRANK PLEA of the president of the American Motors 
Corp., George Romney, that General Motors — which makes several 
brands of cars and many other products as well, including tanks, missile 
and plane parts — be broken up to restore free enterprise, illustrates this 
situation from within the thinking of big business itself. Mr. Romney’s 
plea before the Senate monopoly committee was that the giant GM manu- 
facturing combine should be dispersed “for the protection of the stock- 
holder, the worker and the industry.” Such a division, stated Mr. Romney, 
would be “in the manner of the amoeba, which, when it grows too big, di- 
vides itself and finds thereby new and increased life.” Mr. Romney’s words 
will not be heeded but his utterances underscore the fact that the centrali- 
zation of industrial power is a real and admitted fact in top business circles 
and that this centralization has set the stage for an economy that is man- 
aged from the top — an economic structure increasingly similar to the eco- 
nomic structure of Soviet Russia. As some leading economists are cautious- 
ly pointing out, individualism — which is the right of the individual con- 
sumer to govern prices by his bargaining at the market place — is being 
displaced by the collective power of corporate wealth to set costs and prices 
irrespective of the consumer’s will and wishes. In Russia the state both 
owns and manages; in this country, incorporated wealth (voluntarily col- 
lectivized wealth) still owns but the state is assuming an ever increasing 
power to dictate management. This latter development is entirely a result 
of the growth of militarism in our national life. As warfare has become 
mechanized and total, it has commanded an increasing portion of the na- 
tion’s economic life. With the enormously increased cost of electronic mis- 
sile warfare we move into a much greater usurpation of our resources and 
freedom by the dictatorship of total war. In this process big business and 
big military are becoming the same force. (See report on big business and 
aircraft-missile warfare, BTL, Feb. 15.) 


ALTER REUTHER’S PROFIT-SHARING APPROACH is aimed 

at restoring democracy to industry, despite the angry denunciations 
raised against him. Reuther’s proposition holds that the consuming public 
still has a right to be in on the decisions governing the market, whether the 
corporation makes cars, tanks, planes or refrigerators; that a 10 per cent 
profit on investment is a fair return and that profits above that should be 
divided with the consumer and the employee. Reuther went at it in the 
wrong way, for profit-sharing cannot be successful if used as a weapon or 
as an instrument of economic aggression by labor against business or 
vice versa. Profit-sharing never works unless it is based on goodwill and a 
desire for cooperation. Reuther’s demand for profit-sharing has, however, 
highlighted the fact that we cannot maintain our economic freedom with 
present attitudes. 


THE OTHER SIDE of this problem is that unless labor unions are 
maintained with true adherence to the principles of democracy — which 
many of them have not been — the power of centralized control is just as 
great there as in corporate wealth and industry. (In defense of Mr. Reuth- 
er, it should be emphasized, as Congress and the press have not done, that 
the corruption and dictatorships in labor unions have been almost all 
among the craft unions of the AFL. The CIO unions, while being more 
liberal or “socialistic,” have been singularly free of racketeering and un- 
democratic practices. If monopoly and centralized power in both industry 


and labor continue (and the very nature of our highly technical-militarized 
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Russia Means Business 


(continued) 

The Soviet bloc has extended to 
Egypt and Syria $770 million in 
military and economic aid over the 
last two years. Egypt has received 
$480 million of this amount. The 
U. S. has promised Egypt $61 mil- 
lion in economic aid and some un- 
specified military assistance since 
1952 but actually has delivered only 
$39 million through last June. No 
American assistance, military or 
economic, has been given to Syria. 

The most important factor of the 
Soviet aid program is that the 
money extended is chiefly in terms 
of bona fide loans at 2 or 242 per 
cent interest payable in 12 to 15 
year periods—some on_ longer 
terms. But since these are straight 
loans, the Soviet makes propaganda 
of the “no strings attached” condi- 
tions under which the loans are 
made. Many of the Soviet loans are 
repayable in commodities or local 
currencies, or a combination of 
both. Experts emphasize that this 
kind of payment is extremely attrac- 
tive to most countries with large 
export surpluses which they find 
difficult to market. U. S. aid is ei- 
ther closely allied to our military al- 
liances or in the form of loans. But 
the U. S. exacts from 3 to 4 per 
cent in dollar repayments for loans 
and 4 to 6 per cent in local currency 
payments. Soviet aid is promptly 
carried out, often ahead of sched- 
ule, while American aid programs 
have often been delayed and poor- 
ly administered — sometimes aban- 
doned when found to be unsuited to 
that nation’s needs. By contrast, the 
Soviet, with no concern for profit 
margins and many shortages in do- 
mestic production, is able to absorb 
most commodities which the na 
tions they deal with have in surplus. 
Because the living standards of the 
Russian people continue low by 
Western standards, the Soviet press 
avoids mentioning the amounts be- 
ing channeled to the Soviet’s for- 
eign aid program, for fear of arous- 
ing resentment at home. 

The popular impression here that 
Soviet technical aid teams are prop- 
aganda agents in disguise simply 
does not hold up, according to im- 
partial observers. In Egypt and Sy- 
ria, the Russians are seldom seen on 
the streets. They work hard, live 
close by the projects on which they 
are employed and keep to them- 
selves. In Cairo especially, Ameri- 
can Embassy attachees report that 
the Soviet technical teams would 
appear to be under orders to stay 
out of sight. 

Even in India where they received 
a hearty welcome and are building 
one of the great steel mills of the 
world, the Russians are known for 
their unobtrusive concentration on 
hard work, their technical efficiency, 


their patience and skill in teaching 
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Russia Means Business 
(continued) 

Indian workers and Indian engi- 
neers, and for their undemonstra- 
tive behavior. Communist literature 
is never seen around these construc- 
tion areas, reports one English news- 
man. “Not even a poster or a pic- 
ture of Stalin, Khrushchev or Marx! 
The Russian engineers and technical 
experts, even when asked questions 
related to Marxist principles, are 
far more likely to answer blandly, 
‘We are not trained in politics, we 
are engineers and technicians.’ ” 

That the Soviet’s foreign aid drive 
is being undertaken at great sacri- 
fice and with much strain on the So- 
viet economy itself is revealed by 
the news that the growth of Soviet 
industry has slowed down percept- 
ably of late. The figures recently 
cited in Soviet publications appear 
to support the belief that the sixth 
5-year plan has been scrapped alto- 
gether because of the Kremlin’s in- 
ability to reach the 1960 goals on 
schedule. The output targets that 
were to be fulfilled by 1955 were 
barely attained by 1957. 

Faced by the political necessity 
for improving the standard of liv- 
ing at home to some extent at least, 
while providing economic aid 
abroad, the Soviet leaders apparent- 
ly have had to cut capital invest- 
ment plans to the bone and accept 
the slowing down of the growth of 
their heavy industries, both in terms 
of the rate of growth and of pro- 
duction. Khrushchev has frankly 
acknowledged this slow-down. 

Russian industry is more than 
two years behind in its schedule for 
production of consumer goods. So- 
viet economic reports for 1957, is- 
sued in January, show that last 
year’s output of many consumer 
goods and processed foods was still 
below the levels planned for 1955, 
according to the decrees issued in 
October, 1953, when Georgi Mal- 
enkov was premier. It will be re- 
membered that Malenkov based his 
appeal for popular support on the 
promise of a rapid rise in the Soviet 
standard of living. When Khrush- 
chev replaced him, this program 
was abandoned. The failure to reach 
even the 1955 output goals last vear 
means that the present Soviet lead- 
ers are determined to carry on their 
world program at whatever the cost, 
for they have not diminished mili- 
tary spending or scientific research. 
While otherwise just barely main- 
taining the standard of living preva- 
lent in the early 1950's, ironically 
the Soviet production of radios, tel- 
evision sets. refrigerators, bicycles 
and sewing machines has been in- 
creased and widely acclaimed in the 
Soviet press as symbolic of great 
achievement in production of con- 
sumer goods! Nothing is said about 
the continued shortages of sugar. 
butter, milk. meat. clothing, shoes. 
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X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


society indicates that it will), a much greater participation of the worker 
and consumer in our industrial economy will be absolutely essential. In this 
Reuther is right and his demands prophetic. 

HIGH EXECUTIVES OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY blew their 
gaskets over Reuther’s suggestion of industry-worker-consumer profit- 
sharing. What would they have done had Mr. Reuther told them that some 
day we must move on to multiple management and multiple ownership if 
we are to have industrial peace and keep our economic freedom? Multiple 
management is the system whereby employees chosen by the workers share 
with corporation heads the responsibilities of management; multiple own- 
ership appears in many forms wherein workers through the years become 
part owners in the company they have served. 

MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT is a well-known system practiced 
by a limited but increasing number of enlightened corporations. Multiple 
management is called co-determinism in Germany where it is credited for 
a large part of the labor peace and prosperity West Germany has enjoyed 
since World War II, although news of this system seems to have been 
screened out of most news dispatches to this country. Multiple ownership, 
in which the company has a systematic plan whereby employees may be- 
come share-owners in the company, is also a concept that commands in- 
creasing attention. Few workers manage to save enough to buy their com- 
pany’s stock on the open market. The “share plan” provides a way for 
long-term employees to acquire stock out of savings, aided by the com- 
pany’s contributions. 


ISHONESTY IN LABOR, IN GOVERNMENT, IN BUSINESS: The 

labor rackets have been given the full headline treatment for months. 
Corruption and dishonesty in Federal regulatory agencies, especially the 
Federal Communications Commission, which regulates the radio, TV and 
similar industries, have been brought to light. But beneath these reports is 
an important contributing factor that the press touches gingerly — if at all. 
Rep. Wright Patman (D., Tex.) has compiled numerous details about what 
passes as “acceptable conduct” among bankers, even those connected with 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 


For example, 88 tickets to a musical comedy were purchased at 
$4.88 each for bank officials and their wives during a convention in Chi- 
cago — and the item charged as legitimate expense. Rep. Patman points 
out that, in the case of the Federal Reserve Bank officials, such expendi- 
tures are in the end really charged against the taxpayer. Charges for $285 
de luxe staterooms for a lake cruise by bank officials attending a Chamber 
of Commerce meeting in Cleveland were also listed, as were $14,000 in 
“honorariums” to nine economists, actually associated with the banks, for 
attending and presenting discussions at conferences on consumer credits; 
various sums were also listed for entertainment of bank supervisors and ex- 
aminers. In one instance $19,686 was spent to install fluorescent lighting in 
“a small dining room” for bank officials and their guests. There were many 
other such extravagant items. Rep. Patman dug these records out of the 
files of the nominally conservative, decorous banking fraternity because of 
his interest in the charges brought against officials of the Federal regula- 
tory agencies. 

The U. S. News (Jan. 17) reported the methods by which corpora- 
tions may reward executives and help them escape the income taxes that 
chop off large chunks of salary advances in the upper brackets — by such 
“fringe benefits” as club memberships, company-owned cars and planes 
provided for the use of executives, living quarters (on company property), 
big expense accounts, insurance (life, health and accident — with the com- 
pany paying the premiums). How does that sound to the average guy try- 
ing to educate three kids and pay for a home on $5,500 a year, more or less? 

This irresponsibility about spending the consumer’s and taxpayer’s 
money in business circles has likewise contributed greatly to the corruption 
of labor leaders as they sought to emulate top management. 

MEN OF GOOD CHARACTER, accustomed to nominal incomes, 
sometimes find themselves, as public servants, plunged into a world of af- 
fluence and free-handed spending that subject them to enormous though 
subtle pressures. A commissioner, unless he becomes a recluse and rigid in 
all his business relationships, is the recipient of many favors from those 
wealthy men and corporations he is supposed to govern. 

What of democratic morality in such an environment? Who is to 
blame if temptation proves too great for a government servant? Will any- 
thing be done to punish those who won multi-million dollar TV channels 
and other privileges by ingratiating favors that carried a dollar mark? 


Russia Means Business 


(continued ) 

After 20 years the Soviet has 
published a comprehensive report 
of its foreign trade and foreign eco- 
nomic activity. Vneshnyaya Torgov- 
lya, organ of the Soviet Foreign 
Trade Ministry, reports that the 
U.S.S.R. has become one of the ma- 
jor trading nations of the world, 
now ranking sixth. The data also 
shows how strong are the economic 
ties between the U.S.S.R. and her 
satellites and how heavily dependant 
upon her satellites she has become 
—a sharp departure from the pre- 
war Stalin goal of self-sufficiency. 

In 1956, 76 per cent of all Soviet 
foreign trade was with other Com- 
munist-ruled countries, 16.3 per 
cent with the free capitalist nations 
of the West, plus Japan, and about 
8 per cent with the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia-Africa and Latin 
America. Last year more than 53 
per cent of Communist China’s for- 
eign trade was with the Soviet Un- 
ion; 27.5 per cent of Poland’s trade 
was with the Soviet; 32 per cent of 
Czechoslovakia’s; 41 per cent of 
East Germany’s; 48 per cent of Ru- 
mania’s; 44 per cent of Bulgaria’s. 


Recovery 


In twelve years after the almost 
total destruction of Japan’s shipping 
and harbor facilities, the Japanese 
have become the world’s foremost 
ship builders. Japan is building the 
largest tankers at record speed and 
at costs considerably lower than 
American and European yards. 
What is more, the Japanese ships 
are superbly constructed. “How can 
we meet such competition?” pro- 
test American and European build- 
ers, joining the hue and cry against 
Japanese goods, German machin- 
ery, French and Italian textiles. 

With the vigorous revival of Jap- 
anese and West German industries 
and with commercial competition 
between the nations of the Western 
world mounting steadily, we are 
threatened with fulfillment of the 
prophecies of Karl Marx. Especial- 
ly is this true in the face of a prob- 
able return to high American tariffs. 
Marx forecast that, as capitalist 
productivity should increase, the 
growing rivalries between capitalist 
powers and the competition for 
world markets would lead to a glob- 
al economic collapse and to interna- 
tional wars from which communism 
would arise victorious. The Marxist 
thesis claims that only through com- 
munism can world cooperation be 
achieved, replacing unbridled com- 
petition. Since military violence of- 
fers no corrective force, does not 
the only hope of forestalling the ful- 
fillment of Marx’s prophecies rest 
in the fact that, when men are mo- 
tivated by Christian principles, com- 
petition is tempered by cooperation. 
the selfish drive redeemed by love? 





